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her father to Grenada, where she will devote her 
life to the service of her people. It is hinted that 
she would enter a convent if her race possessed 
such an institution. She presents to Rowena a 
casket of costly jewels. 

In Shenstone's poem, Elvira is an Iberian 
maiden, captured by the British, and 

" assign' d to Henry's care, 

Lord of her life, her fortune, and her fame." 

Henry treats Elvira with the greatest kindness, 
makes her his friend and companion, and she loves 
him. When the time of her release comes, and 
she is about to go back to Spain, she tells Henry 
of her love, and asks his in return ; but learns 
that his faith is plighted to Maria, an English 
maiden, who comes into the story only at this 
point and only by name. Elvira then gives 
Henry a casket of jewels for Maria, saying that, 
when she reaches Spain, she will enter 

" the sacred cells 

Of some lone cloister ' 



J. W. Peaecb. 



New Orleans, La. 



THEEE NOTES TO A. 
STORIES. 



DAUDET'S 



In Lea Vieux, Daudet wrote: "J'avais deja 
choisi mon eagnard entre deux roches. . ." It 
seems that "eagnard" must be labelled "collo- 
quial" rather than "provincial." This appears 
from an entry by Sainfian in a recent article on 
the Romance derivatives of Latin canis 1 : "anc. 
fr. eagnard, cagnart, lieu abrite' ou expose 1 au 
soldi (que les chiens recherchent des qu'ils res- 
sentent un changement de temps) ou se retirent 
les gueux. Encore aujourd'hui le eagnard du 
Jardin des Tuileries, appele aussi la petite Pro- 
vence, est toujours rempli de gueux." 

In Lea Vieux, a child is reading from the life of 
St. Irenseus : " Alors saint Irenee s'ecria : Je suis 
le froment du Seigneur ; il faut que je sois moulu 
par la dent de ces animaux. . ." As I discovered 

1 Mem. d. I Soe. d. Idnguistique de Paris, xrv, p. 239. 



from meeting the same quotation in J. Schlum- 
berger's poignant study, Le Mur de Verre (Paris, 
1904), Daudet must have confused St. Irenseus 
with St. Ignatius of Antioch, in whose well-known 
epistle to the Romans (iv, i and ii, ed. Lightfoot, 
H, p. 648) occur the words : " Frumentum sum 
dei, et per dentes bestiarum molar, ut mundus 
panis inveniar Christi." Or did Daudet prefer 
Ir&nfe to Ignace on the ground of euphony ? 

In 1904, M. Hugues Le Roux asserted in pub- 
lic lectures in Chicago and elsewhere that he, and 
not Alphonse Daudet, was the real author of the 
story La Belle-Nvoemaise. It will be remembered 
that this tale was originally published in English 
in the .Youth's Companion (Boston) in 1885. 
Wishing if possible to control the statement of M. 
Le Roux, the undersigned, sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1905, addressed a courteous letter to M. 
Leon A. Daudet, son and literary executor of A. 
Daudet, inquiring as to the truth of the matter. 
This letter has not been honored with a reply. 
The inference seems to be that, following the 
example of the illustrious Dumas, Alphonse 
Daudet in at least one case put out the work of 
his secretary as his own, for the editors of the 
Youth's Companion state that in the correspond- 
ence Daudet more than once referred to La Belle- 
Nwernaise as "ma nouvelle." It was long ago 
remarked that the choppy sentences and a certain 
looseness of language observed in the story are 
quite unlike Daudet' s usual style. This fact 
lends additional support to the idea that the La 
Belle-Nivernaise was not written — though per- 
haps retouched — by the author of Tartarin sur lea 
Alpea. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

University of Chicago. 



RESIDUAL ENS. 



The scholastic dignities of ens must always be 
respected. On all occasions this wordlet should 
be qualified by an adjective profoundly technical. 
Whether ever before it has been called residual 
em does not matter ; it is important only that the 
epithet be suggestive of philosophy and science. 
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Surely the meaning of residual ens has unfathom- 
able depths, reaching into the last mysteries of the 
universe. Less appalling, but really more alarm- 
ing, is its connotation in the realm of personal 
conduct. This is duly set forth by the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, with a negligible feature of ecclesiasti- 
cism : 

Quhen halie Kirk first flurist in gouthheid, 
Prelatis wer chosin of all perfectioun ; 
For Conscience than the brydill had to leid. 

And fra Conscience the Con they clip away, 
And maid of Conscience Science and na mair ; 

And fra Sci of Science wes adew, 
Than left thai nocht bot this ssillab Ens. 
Quhilk in our language signifies that schrew 
Biches and geir, that gart all grace go hens. 

Gavin Douglas, Conscience (Small, i, 121). 

The Scottish editor-in-chief of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary will not undervalue this citation, which so 
notably antedates Sir Philip Sidney's " quiddity 
of Ens" (An Apologie for Poetry, ed. Schuck- 
burgh, p. 42 f.). Dr. Fennell (Stanford Diction- 
ary) had also not gone back beyond Sidney to 
give ear to the lamentation of the good Bishop. 

James W. Bright. 



MR. WILLIAM J. CRAIG (1843-1906). 

American papers seem not to have noticed the 
death, on December 12th, 1906, of Mr. William 
J. Craig, known to many as the editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare, and as editor-in-chief of the 
elaborate Arden Shakespeare, published in this 
country by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. Mr. 
Craig was born in 1843, in the North of Ireland, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he made the acquaintance of Professor William 
Graham, of Queen's College, Belfast, and of Pro- 
fessor Edward Dowden, who were perhaps his 
closest friends. After 1874, Mr. Craig lived for 
the most part in London, although he was for a 
time Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature at University College, Aberystwith. His 
published work included the Oxford Shakespeare, 
already mentioned ; a particularly attractive little 
pocket edition of Shakespeare, in forty volumes, 



published by Methuen ; and the King Lear in the 
Arden edition. At the time of his death, he was 
working upon a Goriolanus, for the same series. 

Mr. Craig's great work, however, was a colossal 
Shakespearean Glossary, to which he had given 
the most of his time for the last twelve years, and 
for which he had accumulated an immense mass 
of material. It is to be hoped that his collections 
may yet be made available to others ; but even if 
they are not published, they have not been without 
value, for there are few English scholars who have 
written in the past ten years about Shakespeare or 
his times, who have not recorded their indebted- 
ness to Mr. Craig's great learning and generous 
help. 

In addition to Professors Graham and Dowden, 
Mr. Craig numbered among his particular friends 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, Professor W. P. Ker, and Dr. John 
Rae. The few Americans who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance will testify to his kindliness 
and his unusual personal charm. As a friend 
wrote of him in the London Times, "He was that 
rare kind of skilled philologist with whom style, 
thought, and feeling were the only things that 
counted in literature. A veritable passion for 
tracing the meaning of words and for illustrating 
their usage never dimmed his critical perception. 
As a man Mr. Craig had a genius for friendship. 
An active sympathy with the aspirations and en- 
thusiasms of youth kept him young at heart to the 
end. Never happier than when rendering service 
to others, he placed his stores of learning with 
self-denying liberality at the disposal of all others. 
Tolerant of others' foibles, he was when in good 
health the most buoyant and genial of com- 
panions. A keen sense of humour made him 
alive to the comical character of situations which 
his tendency to absent-mindedness and his singu- 
larly difficult handwriting occasionally provoked. 
His closest friends were men sharing his own 
tastes. But he was at home with everybody. 
The Savage Club had no more popular member. 
The soul of magnanimity and modesty himself, he 
only reprobated in others meanness or self-conceit. ' ' 



Edward Payson Morton. 



Indiana University. 



